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the assertors of belligerent rights as against neutral
commerce was instructive enough. The first demand
was to stop the transport of produce in neutral vessels
from the French colonies to France, When this was
done neutral traders carried French colonial produce
to their own ports and thence to the ports of France.
British naval jurists held this to be one voyage and an
evasion of the first prohibition. A second prohibition
was then demanded: the colonial produce must be
landed and pay duties, and it must not be re-exported
in the same vessel. Even under these restrictions the
trade continued, and the produce still found its way to
France though at higher prices.

The next demand was to revive the rule of the war
of 1756, and to prevent French colonial produce entering
enemies' ports at all in neutral bottoms, because in time
of peace the French government only allowed French
ships to carry French colonial produce to France. But
if neutrals yielded to this British rule, they could still
carry French colonial produce to a neutral port of
Europe, whence it could find its way into the enemy's
market. Hence a further demand that all traffic in the
enemy's produce should be absolutely prohibited* But
even this, it was argued, could be evaded, because the
colonial produce of France could not be distinguished
from that of British or other colonial produce, and
therefore it would be necessary to interdict absolutely
the carriage of colonial produce in any non-British
vessels. But even this, adds the Edinburgh Reviewer,
"though sufficient to outrage all public law, would
still be inadequate to prevent smuggling, so long as any
traffic remained between our enemies and the neutrals.
There is but one other step to take, therefore. We must